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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
To the Editor of the Virginia Historical Magazine: 

Sir, — In the number for July of your valuable Magazine, the Hon. 
W. W. Henry, of Richmond, publishes a review of "Why North Caro- 
linians Believe in the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of May 
20, 1775." a pamphlet recently issued by Prof. Alexander Graham and 
myself. Before entering upon this review Mr. Henry states his grounds 
for doubting the authenticity of said declaration, as follows: " I find 
unimpeachable record evidence that in the North Carolina Provincial 
Congress, which met on the 20th of August, 1775, just three months 
after the supposed declaration, Thomas Polk, John Phifer, Waightstill 
Avery, and John McKnitt Alexander — representatives from Mecklenburg 
county — not only acknowledged their allegiance to the British Crown, 
but indignantly denied that independence had been aimed at in any part 
of the State." Also, " I find a test oath subscribed by these ten mem- 
bers, with the others, which commences as follows: 'We, the subscrib- 
ers, professing our allegiance to the King, and acknowledging the con- 
stitutional executive power of government, do solemnly profess, testify, 
and declare, etc.'" Therefore, argues Mr. Henry, "Either the Con- 
gress of North Carolina, including the delegates from Mecklenburg 
county, told the truth and the declaration was not made; or the declara- 
tion was made, and the North Carolina Congress, including the delegates 
from Mecklenburg county, were guilty of base falsehood, etc." 

All of which is true, but does not disprove a declaration of indepen- 
dence at Charlotte on May 20, 1775; on the contrary, it shows that the 
representatives from Mecklenburg, together with other members of the 
Provincial Congress, were guilty of that "insincerity and duplicity," 
which Justin Winsor says, in his Narrative and Critical History of Amer- 
ica, Volume VI, pages 246 to 25T, was common to Provincial and 
Continental Congresses of that time, they being illegal bodies whose 
members were chosen because of their disloyalty to England. An ex- 
amination of the journal of this North Carolina Provincial Congress 
reveals the fact that the delegates, while professing allegiance to the 
King, encouraged rebellion and sedition in every manner possible. For 
example: On the first day of its session a resolution was adopted declaring 
that the Regulators, who had fought the King's Governor at the battle of 
Alamance, in 1771, "and every one of them," ought to be protected from 
every attempt to punish them by any means whatsoever, and the Con- 
gress would to their utmost protect them from any punishment because 
of the late insurrection. On the second day a test oath was subscribed 
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by every delegate, which, although professing allegiance to the King, 
pledged the members to maintain and support all and every the acts, 
resolutions, and regulations of the Continental and Provincial Con- 
gresses, two unlawful assemblies, the latter of which the Governor, in a 
proclamation, had forbidden to convene. On the third day a committee, 
appointed by this same Congress to try John Coulson for suspected loy- 
alty to the Crown, made him swear: " I will for the future support and 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the rights and liberties of America." 
On the fourth day a committee was designated to report a plan of pro- 
vincial government, rendered necessary, it was said, by " his excellency 
the Governor refusing to exercise the functions of his office by leaving 
the Province and retiring on board a man of war, without any threats or 
violence to compel him to such a measure." "The impudence of this," 
says the editor of the North Carolina Colonial Records, " is simply sub- 
lime," as the facts are these: Within a week after the Mecklenburg 
Declaration, we learn from those records, Abner Nash, one of the dele- 
gates in this Provincial Congress, at the head of a mob, had caused the 
Governor to vacate New Bern, the seat of government, and take refuge 
in Fort Johnston on the Cape Fear River, from whence he was driven 
by Colonel Ashe, another delegate, with an armed regiment at his back, 
on board the Cruzier, His Majesty's Man of war. And this is what the 
Provincial Congress called refusing to exercise the functions of his 
office and leaving the Province. On the fifth day the Governor's pro- 
clamation was ordered to be burned by the common hangman because 
it denounced the illegal election by which these delegates were chosen, 
and forbade the unlawful assembling of the Congress. This is a part of 
the first week's proceedings of an organization that deceived Mr. Henry, 
as to its loyalty, by professing allegiance to the King. On page 98 of 
Volume X, N. C. Colonial Records, we find a letter of the Royal Gov- 
ernor, dated July 16, 1775, requesting the British authorities to "pro- 
scribe " or outlaw Cornelius Harnett, Robert Howe, Samuel Ashe, and 
Abner Nash, who, a month later, were leading delegates in this Provin- 
cial Congress, "as persons who have marked themselves out as proper 
subjects for such distinction in this Colony by their unremitted labors to 
promote sedition and rebellion here from the beginning of the discon- 
tents in America, to this time, they stand foremost among the patrons 
of revolt and anarchy." While, by professing allegiance to the King, 
the North Carolina Provincial Congress misled Mr. Henry, it did not 
delude the Colonial Governor, who says in a proclamation on page 17, 
Volume X, N. C. Colonial Records: " Professions of duty and allegiance 
to the King (were) in order, the more effectually to deceive and betray 
the innocent and unwary people into the most flagrant violations 
thereof." Thus, we see, as Mr. Henry states, "the declaration was 
made, and the North Carolina Congress, including the delegates from 
Mecklenburg county, were guilty of base falsehood." " Insincerity and 
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duplicity" were not confined to this North Carolina Convention, but 
"deceptive methods" are also found, Justin Winsor says, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Continental Congress. 

After having stated the reasons for his disbelief in the genuineness of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, Mr. Henry proceeds to 
review the pamphlet, and of his many criticisms we have space to notice 
only two. Among other things he denies that the copy of the resolu- 
tions which the Governor read in the Cape Fear Mercury of June, 1775, 
declared independence. And when confronted with a proclamation of 
the Royal Executive, which speaks of them as "declaring the entire 
dissolution of the government," Mr. Henry claims "the Governor may 
have exaggerated," although there is nothing in his Excellency's public 
papers to indicate that he was addicted to such a habit. In order that 
the reader may see which resolutions were contained in the Cape Fear 
Mercury, we will now compare the resolves of May 31st and the decla- 
ration of the 20th, with statements of the Governor as to what he saw 
in that paper. The first mention he makes of the publication in the 
Cape Fear Mercury is contained in his address to the Executive Council 
on June 25, 1775 (N. C. Colonial Records, Volume X, pages 38-39), in 
which he speaks of "the late most treasonable publication by a commit- 
tee in the County of Mecklenburg, explicitly renouncing obedience to 
His Majesty's Government and all lawful authority whatsoever." Now 
the 31st resolves do not "renounce obedience," but state in their pre- 
amble that they are intended only "to provide in some degree for the 
exigencies of this county in the present alarming period." While the 
declaration of the 20th is guilty of "explicitly renouncing obedience to 
His Majesty's Government" in the following language: "Resolved 
that we the citizens of Mecklenburg County do hereby dissolve the 
political bonds which have connected us with the mother country, and 
absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown." On page 
48 of the same volume there is a letter of the Governor, dated June 30, 
1775, in which he writes: "The resolves of the Committee of Mecklen- 
burg, which your Lordship will find in the enclosed newspaper, surpass 
all the horrid and treasonable publications that the inflamatory spirits of 
this country has yet produced." The resolves of the 31st do not claim 
to be treasonable, and in order to avoid such suspicion, state expressly 
in rule XVIII, that they are to " be in full force and virtue " only " until 
Great Britain resign its unjust and arbitrary pretensions with respect to 
America." While the resolutions of May 20th declare treason in the 
highest degree, after this manner: Resolved — "that the Crown of Great 
Britain cannot be considered hereafter as holding any rights, privileges, 
or immunities among us." Next, in a proclamation, dated August 8, 
1775, the Governor recites: " Whereas I have also seen a most infamous 
publication in the Cape Fear Mercury, importing to be resolves of a set 
of people styling themselves a Committee of the County of Mecklen- 
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burg, most traitorously declaring the entire dissolution of the laws, 
government, and constitution of this country." The resolves of May 
31st (says the late J. C. Welling, D. D., LL. D., on page 282 of the 
North American Review for April, 1874), "so far from contemplating 
anything like a formal or definitive separation from Great Britain, dis- 
tinctly avow that they are meant to be purely provisional, temporary, 
and contingent in their force and virtue." On the other hand, the decla- 
ration of May 20th ' ' declares the entire dissolution of the laws, govern- 
ment, and constitution " in Resolve III, as follows: "That we do hereby 
declare ourselves a free and independent people, are, and of right ought 
to be, a sovereign and self-governing people, under the power of God 
and the General Congress." There are other allusions of the Governor 
in the North Carolina Colonial Records, to the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion, but we deem those cited sufficient to show that what the Governor 
saw in the Cape Fear Mercury were not resolves that were "purely pro- 
visional, temporary, and contingent in their force and virtue," as Presi- 
dent Welling states, but resolutions that were guilty, according to his 
Excellency, of "declaring the entire dissolution of the laws, govern- 
ment, and constitution of this country," and also " explicitly renouncing 
obedience to His Majesty's Government." 

Next, Mr. Henry contends that there is a confusion of the dates, May 
20th and May 31st, because the " old style " of computing time was not 
obsolete in North Carolina at the time of the Mecklenburg Declaration, 
and remarks: "The change of the mode of reckoning time from the 
Julian to the Gregorian system, whereby the 20th of May would be writ- 
ten the 31st May, had not been fully adopted in the Colonies, though 
dates were often written with both numbers. Thus this date would be 
expressed May 20-31, and in long years after the old people might well 
remember it as May 20th. ' ' This is a very ingenious theory, but, unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Henry, it does not apply to North Carolina for 1775, the 
year the declaration was adopted. A comparison of the dates of the 
meetings of the Committees of Safety, Provincial Congresses, and State 
papers, with a century calendar, shows that they correspond with the 
Gregorian system or " new style." Thus an erroneous argument, long 
used by the doubters of the genuineness of the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence, is dissipated. 

George W. Graham, M. D. 
Charlotte, N. C, August 27, 1896. 



